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(ORIGINAL. ] 
THH COTTAGE HOME. 


_ BY MRS. 8. BE. DAWES. 
wwe i. b 4 
Dear cottage home, my heart hath thrilled 

As thy cherished scenes my eye have filled; 
Standing there ’neath the tall trees’ shiide, 
Where, in days gone by, Toft. have played, 
Methinks the spot will ever be 

The hallowed haunt éf anetnory: 


How oft in the old cast room I 9 eat, 

And passed. the hours in social chat; 

Or watched from the window the ripples play, 
On glassy Burncoat o’er the way : 

The landscape dear, each vale and hill, 

With joy will be remambered still... 


And there ’s the barn, where oft Id stray, 
To sport among the fragrant hay ; 
Or down the lane and o’er the stile 

Have roamed the grand old woods awhile ; 
Those blissful days, too bright to last, 

Are numbered now with the sunny past. 


The dear old home and:I must part: 
I speak the words with saddened heart. . 
Never to cross the threshold more, 
As oft I’ve done in days of yore; 
’ For there the forms I loved are not, 
And others own the sacred spot. 


Tis thus, as fleeting years go by, 
We yield at length each earthly tie; 
No more beneath thy roof to dwell, 
Dear cottage home, a sad farewell! 
Dwellers at last in a heavenly home, 
May ali who loved thee ever roam! 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


I was married at the age of seventeen, a pe- 
riod of life at which few women are fitted to. 


assume the responsibilities of wifehood. .My 


heart aches when I see a young girl going to the 


altar in the. very first flush of her youth, before 
her character is formed, or her judgment matured 


by contact with the stern realities of existence. | 
I think how much of sweet, fresh freedom will 


be crushed out of her life by the pressure of do- 
mestic cares for which she is unfitted; of the 
heavy burdens her tender shoulders will have to 
bear; of the bitter disappointment of her hus- 


band over his disorderly household ; of the weary | 


nights when her pillow will be wet with tears, 


when, after trying to do her best she has failed to’ 


do well; and I say to myself, God be very mer- 
cifal to the child iin this, ‘her time of’ trial! — 
American mothers are greatly to be censured 
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for the manner in which they train their daugh- 
ters. Doubtless they mean to do right, but.the 
wretched lives of their offspring evince anything 
but the evidence of their success. There is a ten- 
dency—~a growing tendency—to shun labor, the 
tneans which God himself ordained by which 


, man was to eat his bread—a disposition on the 


part of the majority of parents to have the little 
girls grow up white-handed, fair-faced, wasp- 
waisted, fine ladies; ignorant of the fact that 
the sun was formed for any other purpose than 
the tanning of delicate skins ; and practically be- 
lieving that the pure, sweet air of heaven is 
a nuisance completely ruinous to a pretty 
complexion ! 

All this is radically wrong. There isa a reform 
needed—a reform to commence at our own, fire- 
sides, and extend throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the land. And if we attend to 
this object as Christian duty requires us to do, 
we shall’have little chance of seeing after the 
affuirs of our neighbors, because our time will be 
fully occupied with our own concerns. 

But to return. My mother died when J was 


three years old, and I was brought up by a hired 
'| nurse, assisted by a hired housekeeper. 
‘| were excellent women in their way, but nothing 


Both 


on earth can atone to a child for the care of a 
judicions mother! My father, unfortunately, 


‘| was wealthy, not that I would by any means dis- 
‘| perage wealth ; but‘ in this case, it was produc- 


tive of a defect i in my education that caused me 


‘| gréat unhappiness and perplexity. I was reared 
| to know nothing whatever of work, and to look 
| upon those who used'their hands as the Creator 


designed they should, as a little lower in ne 
| scale of being than myself. 
Maty a child ten years old, the daughter of 


‘| some honest, hard-handed farmer, could have 


taught me my alphabet in housekeeping, at the 
time I gave my hand, and ‘with it my earnest 
love, to John £rmington. I now know that 
dearly as I loved my husband, I wronged him 
deeply by marrying him, for no woman is quali-' 
fied to become a wife, no matter how elevated 
the: station ‘she is expected to occupy, until she 
can, if necessary, attend to the duties of her 
household with her own hands. | 

, “QO, well,” people ‘said, “to be sure, Hattie 
Melville is inexperienced, but then Mr. Erming- 
ton has a handsome income, and she will not be 

bliged to soil the tips of her fingers !”’ 

‘And I believed so, too, my father believed it, 
yotn believed ‘it, and we were all supremely 
happy in our ignorance. We had yet to learn 
that, after all which may be said to the contrary, 
a bad mistress will never have a good servant. 
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My husband owned an elegant house in the 
city of Albany, and was the junior partner in a 
large dry goods establishment there, with the in- 
come of four thousand dollars a year. Our 
prospects were favorable, life looked very bright 
to us, and we entered on the experiment of 
housekeeping with undivided happiness. 

Two servants, a cook and‘ chambermaid, the 
one Irish, the other English, graced my prem- 
ises; and Tom, the errand boy, came up from 
the store frequently, to do chores for the cook. 

The first two or three days passed off well. 
The meals were none of the best, it must be con- 
fessed, but John and I were in love, and people 
in that interesting condition are not expected to 
have discriminating palates, or exacting stom- 
achs. The bread tasted suspiciously sour, the 
steak was either burned black, or half raw, and 
the coffee varied in shade from pure white to 


inky density. John, at length, began to be an- 


noyed by these things, but he resisted manfully 
the inclination to assume a husband’s usual mode 
of redress — fault-finding. But one morning, 
when the breakfast was worse than common, and 
the muffins heavy as lead, he said to me, as he 
took up his hat to go down town: 

“‘ Hattie, dear, I wish you would just look after 
Peggy a little. I noticed two dead spiders, and 
a defunct fly in the muffin I tried to eat this 
morning ; and the coffee was horrible.” 

I received his farewell kiss; giving in return 
my promise to invade the precincts of the kitch- 
en forthwith, and to institate a new order of 
things without delay. I dressed myself in a be- 
coming pink cashmere morning robe, with 
Valenciennes sleeves and collar—it was well to 
be dressed, I thought, in case anybody should 
call—and after practising a new aria on the 
piano, I descended the stairs to the kitchen. The 
scene which presented itself strack me with sur- 
prise and disgust; a good housekeeper would 
have been horrified at one glance. 

Nothing was in its proper place, J knew enough 
of domestic order to be convinced of that; the 
range was ornamented with dirty towels, ragged 
aprons, an old sun bonnet, a basin of gravy, a 
basket of chips, a sauce dish, and a couple of 
spring chickens which John had sent home for 
dinner. The fire was out, and on the hearth, 
well sprinkled with soot and ashes, was seated 
my presiding Peggy. Beside her was a tub half 
filled with lukewarm water, in which a part of 
my beautiful breaktast service was soaking, 
while the remainder lay around on the floor, af- 
fording an admirable roosting place for the 
myriads of flies that made the place dark with 
heir shadows. Peggy was humming a snatch of 
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“Rory O’Moore,” and wiping the coffee cups on 
her apron at the same time. | 

“Why, Peggy,” I cried, “what are you 
doing ?” 

“Can’t you see,mum? Shure it’s washing 
the dishes I am.” 

‘But why don’t you take them to the sink, or 
the table ?” 

‘“‘ Bekase it’s not convaniant. The bafesteak 
and pretaty peelings fill up the sink, and the 
table’s not big enough. The flure is the only 
dacent place.” 

“‘ Decent place indeed !’’ Iejaculated. “Take 
them to the table this moment, and wash every- 
thing over again. And use a towel for a wiper.” 

“‘ Where’s the need ?”” demanded she, saucily. 
“* Me apron’s clane as your own clothes—begging 
your parding—and a dale handier than a towel!” 

But I am naturally of a determined disposi- 
tion, and in consequence, did not yield the point. 
Peggy transferred the china to the table, but, 
evidently, she did not relish the interference, for 
I heard her muttering to herself about folks who 
meddled with other folks’ business. 

While I was watching the dish-washing, I ven- 
tured to broach the coffee question. Peggy held 
up both dripping hands in astonishment. The 
coffee was good enough for the king of England, 
letting alone the prisident, she said ; it was the 
strangest thing in the world that I was not of the 
same opinion. 

Her assurance nonplussed me. I began to 
think that the fault might lie in the coffee itself, 
rather than in its method of preparation. I de- 
sired Peggy to bring me the canister containing 
it. She did so; I examined the contents withthe 
air of a connoisseur. The substance thus scru- 
tinized was black, or nearly so, finely granulated, 
and strongly odorous. I decided instantly in my 
own mind that it was unfit for use. John had 
complained of the color, in partieular, and I was 
well pleased to get at the root of the difficulty. 
I instructed Peggy to throw it away, and gave 
her a halt dollar to go to the grocery and pur- 
chase a pound of coffee just as it grew! I was 
particular on this point. And my mollified cook 
departed on her errand as soon as she had finished 
the dishes, glad of an opportunity to get out on 
the street, where sho would like to have stood, 
staring at the passers-by, all day. 

It was noon before she returned. I hastened 
to the kitchen, and we examined the new coffee 
together. This time we had a grayish sort of a 
nut, split in two, and bearing little analogy to — 
the blackish mess which had been thrown into the 
gutter that morning. I asked Peggy for the - 
change remaining from the half dollar, but she 
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assured me that the coffee had cost “just fifty 
cints intirely.” 

There was a coffee grinder in the kitchen, and 
into this Peggy poured the coffee, and went 
through the process of trituration. Evidently 
this was no easy thing to do, for her round face 
presented as many different phgses as the focus 
of a kaleidoscope. At length it was over. 
Peggy, flushed, and perspiring, with her arms 
akimbo, was waiting for further orders. I was 
saddly puzzled, but it would not do to seem so. 
I courageously told her to put the compound to 
soak in cold water, and afterwards boil it over 
the fire. 

A little in doubt as to the means of my exper- 
iment, I returned to the parlor, and passing be- 
fore the full length mirror, I saw with dismay 
that nearly half of one side of the skirt of my 
robe was deluged in soot, and at the same time, 
dripping with partially congealed gravy! The 
kitchen was no place for the display of fine 
clothes; I had learned that. I had barely 
changed my dress, and made myself decent, when 
John returned in season for a half hour’s conver- 
sation before dinner. I hastened to tell him that 
I had lectured Peggy, and set things to rights. 

He kissed me rapturously, and called me his 
little domestic treasure! Poor John! 


Dinner was announced. Peggy bore in the 


coffee with an air of triumph. I poured out a 
cupful for John, but at first sight of the “wishy 
washy”’ looking beverage, my hopes sunk. He 
sugared and creamed it, put the cup to his lips 
and tasted the contents. A taste was sufficient. 
The remainder went into the slop bowl. 

‘*¢ Good gracious, Peggy !”’ cried he, “ what do 
you call this parti¢ular beverage which graces 
our table to-day? It’s a new invention, isn’t it ?” 

“‘Tt’s the misthress’ own coffee,” exclaimed 
Peggy, putting herself on the defensive instantly, 
“and good as new wine! [Iligant coffee it is!” 

John made no reply—for a hungry man he 
was very copsiderate—but ealled for a glass of 
water, which, when brought, contained more par- 
ticles of floating dust than ever a double-lensed 
microscope revealed of animalculz. The whole 
dinner was a failure. The potatoes were watery, 
the steak a perfect cinder, the .chickens came to 
the table with their heads and feet on, the om- 
elette was spiced with particles of egg shell, and 
the fruit pudding was a nondescript article, 
which might have been mistaken for almost any- 
thing save the edible it was represented to be. 

John gave utterance to a prolonged whistle, 

-ybse from the table with a sharp appetite, and 
Jeft me without his usual kiss. And I went up 
Blairs and indulged in a violent waste of tears. 
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I should have wept more, but the disorderly con- 
dition of those chambers made weeping in them 
ridiculous, instead of romantic. Whoever heard 
of a heroine pouring out her grief in a room 
where the bed was turned topsy turvy, and the 
carpet an inch deep in dirt ? 

Ann, the chambermaid, was the most shiftless 
of all haman creatures! The beds were rarely 
made till night ; sweeping was an institution un- 
known in the regions under her supervision, and 
as for filling the pitchers, she declared that cere- 
mony all a waste of time—“ folks might wash to 
the sink, for what she cared.” 

If I reprimanded her, she would grow very 
red in the face, and advance toward me in a par- 
ticularly unpleasant manner, with her arms bran- 
dished, and her chest thrown out, displaying her 
muscle. And in this attitude she would hasten 
to assure me “ that she didn’t come from Hing- 
land to be hinsulted by nobody! Her mother 
was first cousin to the butler of the Duke of 
Dunbarton, and she only lived out for the curi- 
osity of it. °And in all the families where she 
had had the honor of residing, she had never 
before had a mistress what was continually pok- 
ing her nose hinto haffairs that didn’t concern 
her! She should certainly give notice, if I 
wasn’t careful.” 

And so she kept me in fear, for I thought that 
a bad servant was better than none; and as al- 
most every one of my acquaintance complained 
of her troubles with the “worthless tribe,” I 
naturally enough concluded that all servants were 
alike full of evil, and insusceptible of receiving 
good. 

All at once Peggy broached a new idea. We 
had “ waste”’ enough to feed a pig “ illigantly,” 
she said, and her cousin, Mrs. O’Donnolly, had 
a jewel of a one thatshe would sell for the sum of 
five dollars! Peggy urged her plan with so much 
enthusiasm, and dwelt on the delight she should 
take in attending to his pigship’s wants with such 
charming ardor, that I began to think favorably 
of the proposed addition to our establishment, 
and spoke to John about it. He laughed at my 
earnestness, but confessed himself somewhat 
dubious as to the expediency of the thing. 
However, he said Peggy and I might do as we 
liked ; and piggy was purchased the next day, 
and installed in a stye at the extreme end of the 
back yard. And by this stye Peggy spent the 
larger part of her time, talking to her favorite in 
her rich brogue, and explaining to his listening ear 
the enormity of the crime it was for him “ to root 
his vittles out of his beautiful trough.” — 

One Saturday morning, John said to me, be- 
fore going to the store : 
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_“ Hattie, my mother used to have baked beans 
on Sanday mornings; do you think you could 
manage to get them up ?” 

Itold him I didn’t know, but I could try. I 
consulted my cook book, but that authority was 
silent on the subject of beans. I applied to 
Peggy, but she knew nothing about it at all, at 
all. If I wanted outlandish dishes, I must cook 
7em myself. She had been brought up like a 


leddy in her own father’s house, and never did a 


stroke of work till she came to Ameriky! 
Beans indeed ! 

I had a sort of an impression that pork was 
necessary to the perfection of baked beans, but 
how cither ingredient was to be prepared wag to 
me a profound mystery. I took some time, all 
to myself, for consideration. Baked beans, why 
they must be baked like anything else, and the 


pork must be baked with them. How stupid of 


me not to have known at once ! 

Peggy was my willing assistant. She fished 
the pork from the barrel, and brought the beans 
from the produce store, and I rojled up my 
sleeves, and prepared them for the oven, which 
was heated to g white heat. I put beans and 
pork, after washing clean, in a broad earthen 
platter, and having consigned the precious cargo 
to the oven, I returned to my embroidery in the 
sitting-room. Somehow I could not keep those 
beans out of my mind. They were so hard, 
how could they ever cook through? And how 
long ought they to remain inthe oven? And 
would they suit John at last ? 

I was revolving these questions over in my 
mind, when suddenly one of the most singular 
sounds I had ever heard burst on my ear, fol- 
lowed by a hundred other sounds of the same 
ilk. It was a mingling of cracking, sizzling and 
hissing, and proceeded from the kitchen. A 
piercing scream from Peggy caused me to fling 
aside my work, and to descend to tho lower re- 
gions with all haste. Peggy was not visible. I 
called hor name long and loudly, but received no 
answer. The ominous sizzling still filled the 
kitchen. I gazed around in half defiant alarm. 
Presently, there was a deafening explosion, and 
then quict ensued. I thought I could trace this 
last manifestation to the oven, and with a trem- 
bling hand I threw open the door. Reader, 
judge of my surprise at the sight which met my 
eye! 

* Every single one of my beans had hopped out 
of the dish, and splitting open, were now lying 
on the bottom of the oven sputtering and hissing 
like so many little steam engines. The pork, in 
solitary grandeur, was crisping all by itself—the 
platter having become two platters, or rather two 
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pieces of one platter. I ran to the door, and 
called at the top of my voice for Peggy. 
“Here,mum!” The response was mellowed 
by the distance, and casting my eyes around, I 
spied my worthy cook perched on the top of the 
stye where our pig was wont to repose at night. 
She was pale as a ghost, and her faded blue eyes 
bore strong relationship to saucers in size. 
“Come down quick!” saidI. ‘I want you 


this moment.” 


‘Shure, mum, and ye’d not be afther murther- 
ing a poor girl as has neither kith nor kin in 
Ameriky nor out of it? I’d do anything to 
oblige the likes of yees, but niver ask me to inter 
that kitchen again! The divil and all his imps 
is there! And it’s snappping and snarling mad, 
they be! Och hone! Bad indade was the day 
whin I bade adieu to swate Ireland !” 
~ “Come into the house!” I cried, sharply. 
“The noise you heard was the beans in the 
oven !” 

“Och, now, wasit, misthress, darlint? Shure, 
and I niver knowed before that banes was live 
annermils. No wonder they hissed, now, poor 
jewels! it’s not pleasant to be roasted alive at all, 
at all.” | 

Peggy hastened down from her refuge, and to- 
gether we cleared away the remains of the ship- 


wreck, and John got no beans on Sunday; | 


neither did he ever know that we had made the 
experiment of baking any dry. 

Ann, my chambermaid, grew worse and worse. 
She was indolent and filthy, and so insolent that 
I dreaded to come in contact with her in any 
way. She had a train of beaux around her, and 
with one or the other of these worthless fellows 
she was ont almost every evening. A single 
word of remonstrance from me would elicit a 
torrent of abuse, and at last I despaired, and 
allowed her to go on in her own way. 


She had the habit, too, of purloining little 


articles of jewelry from my drawers, and though 
I was well assured of her culpability, it did no 
good to accuse her of the theft, as she angrily de- 
nied all knowledge of the missing property, thus 
adding falsehood to larceny. 

John knew nothing of my trials —he had 
enough of his own, poor fellow! with his ill- 
arranged house, and his miserable meals, 


home a friend to dinner, for I was never sure 


that the dinner would be catable, or the table set | 


fit for a decent person to eat from. 


Another thing troubled me greatly, though I. 


was so ignorant of such matters that I did no 
know whether I had any reason for disquietud 


; 


Masi. 


- wt 
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Iused - 
to absolutely shudder when he spoke of bringing | 


on this score or not. Groceries, and provision’ 


ao 


_ in days, not weeks; and the tea, coffee, rice, and 


'- and I jist have things me own way! Come down 


. .Which had been already ie by the charitable 
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a couple of my silver spoons! These were what 
was disclosed by the removal of the basket 
cover. | 

I said nothing to John of my discovery, but at 
the very first opportunity I gave Peggy a piece 
of my mind. She protested her innocence to the 
last; declared Mike “ the thafe of the wourrld;” 
and persisted in informing me that she was as 
guiltless as an “ unborn babby.” 

Peggy and Ann could never exactly agree, 
and one day, while they were cleaning the dining- 
room, Ann dusting, and Peggy mopping the 
floor, warfare broke out between them. Ann 
taunted Peggy with being an Irish bog-trotter, 
and Peggy retorted by charging Ann with hav- 
ing encouraged the addresses of one Tom 
-Bernegat, who got drunk and broke the 
peace. 

From the sitting-room T heard the whole 
colloquy, and arrived at the dining-room door 
just in time to see the “action.” Ann bran- 
dished her duster, Peggy her mop-handle. Inthe 
melee they knocked my best china teapot off the 
table, breaking it into fragments; fractured a 
fifty-dollar chandelier beyond hope of redemp- 
tion, and smashed in the lower part of a window. 
Peggy’s luxuriant auburn hair came out by hand- 
‘fuls, and Ann’s black locks were scattered over 


of all kinds, were used up in an astonishingly 
short space of time. Barrels of flour and sugar 
followed each other to the land of nothingness 


sweetmeats went in the same ratio. I spoke to 
Peggy about it; she assured me that sugar al- 
ways kept growing less, whether it was touched 
or not; it “‘avarpoorated,” she said, with a 
knowing shake of the head. 

But her confidence did not allay my suspic- 
ions. Several times I had noticed a dark cun- 
ning-looking Irishman, going out of my area 
gate, carrying a basket with a strangely sus- 
Picious appearing cover. One day I mentioned 
this to Peggy; she flushed up with indignation. 

“That is the second cuzzin of me father’s 
wife’s grand-darter, Mike. Filligan, as honest a 
chap as ever drew breath—barring he’s nither 
chick nor child, and it’s not Peggy O’Torligan 
that would be afther denying to do abit of mend- 
ing for the poor sowl! I’s alf done in me spare 
minnits, ivery blissid stitch, what have yees to 
Say aginst it ?”’ 

Of course, I had nothing to. say against this 
Christian grace of Peggy’s; but I was not con- 
vinced. I did not fancy the looks ofejhis same 
honest Mike. And one day, when I’saW*him . 
coming towards the house, with that inevitable: 
basket, I crept down stairs and secreted mfself | the floor in the wildest confasion. Thoroughly 
in a closet which adjoined the kitchen, and’} alarmed, I ran to the door, and called in a police- 
through the glazed door of which I could see | man, whocame very near getting his head broken 
what was going on in that region without being | in quelling the tumult. Tho poor fellow carried 
observed. Peggy met Mr. Filligan with a very | a black eye where Ann’s duster lodged, for a 
cousinly greeting, andthere ensued between them | month afterwards. 

a little conversation about the mistress, by which | John had to be informed of this occurrence, 
it appeared that Mike wns fearful of being dis- | ‘and the consequence was, he paid Ann her wages 
covered in his foraging tricks. Peggy reassured | and dismissed her on the spot. The intelligence 
him, however, by the remark : office was our solo resource, and from this a girl 

““Set your heart at aise, Mikey, darlint, the came to us whose tawdry finery surpassed any- . 
misthress is an illigant soul! She knows no | thing Thad ever seen. Angeline DeVose was 
more about housekaping than a dumb shillaleh, | her name, and her pretensions were even more 
startling than her name. There was nothing in 
the house good enough for her. She must be 
shown the chambers, complained that the water 
was not brought into them by pipes, and ex- 
ptessed herself exceedingly loath to live in a 
family the master of which did not keep a car- 
riage. She must have her Sandays, and 
Wednesday afternoons to herself, and if she 
wanted to entertain a select party of friends in 
the back parlor at any time, she should claim the 
right to do so. took her on trial, and a trial it 
was, J assure you. 

In the meantime, affairs in the kitchon grew 
‘worse than ever. Peggy knew that I was un- 
qualified for a mistress, and she did not hesitate 
to take advantage of it. John’s meals were 


to the sullar, Mikey, dear, and while ye ate some 
preserves, I will tell ye all about the way she lets 
things go on.” 

It is a true saying that listeners never hear | 
good of themselves, but I forgave Peggy for the 
left-handed compliment, since I could not deny ’ 
its applicability. As soon as the two conspira- 
tors had descended the cellar stairs, I stepped 
from my hiding-place, and secured ‘the basket, 


Beggy. I tugged it up staifé’ td my chamber, 

‘and examined the contents at leisure. A pack-: 
age of tea, another of sugar, a half dozen sperm. 
candles,  picce of cheese, some raisins, & mince 
pie, a small sack of flour, a preserve plate, and | 
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mostly eaten at a restaurant, and I sent to the 
confectioner’s for half my food. My life was 


vory wretched. My husband was still kind and. 


indulgent towards me, but I saw that he was 
disappointed in me, and the knowledge made me 
most unhappy. I was almost ready to declare 
myself weary of life—nothing but my earnest 
love for John kept me from despair. | 

Angeline was. a coquette, and her evening 
“ye-unions ”’ were great affairs, lighted with gas, 
and warmed at our expense. Moreover, she 
took amazingly to the wines and brandies in the 
cellar, and made up the beds in the most exe- 
crable manner. You might as well have sought 
sleep stretched lengthways on the back of a 
camel, as in a bed made up by my new chamber- 
maid. 

As for Peggy, her time was chiefly devoted to 
the pig, which throve finely. He was her prin- 
cipal object of admiration, and her confidential 
friend—“a dale of company,” she said. And 
by-and-by, to my unmitigated horror, .she ad- 
mitted his pigship to the kitchen! I remon- 
strated, she flew into a passion, pronounced. the 
pig good society enough for anybody, and threat- 
ened to give notice if her favorite was denied the 
entree of the house. I reprimanded her for hey 
abominable cookery ; she observed that I might 
do it myself if I thought I was the more capable. 
“Folks that didn’t know nothing themselves 
shouldn’t find fault with other folks that know a 
great deal more,”’ she said I acknowledged the 
wisdom of the remark, and was silenced. 

One morning I went down to the kitchen to 
give some orders about dinner, and on opening 
the door what a tableau presented itself to my 
astonished gaze! Peggy, sitting in her arm- 
chair, with a smile of intense satisfaction on her 
rubicund face, watching piggy, who, with his long 
nose inserted in my china soup tureen, was im- 
bibing the turtlo soup that was left of yesterday’s 
dinner! The sight was too much for my equan- 
imity. I was always particalarly afraid of a 
hog, but now all fear was swallowed up in anger. 
I seized a mortar pestle, and made at the beast 
with all the energy I could master. Piggy’s 
temper was none of the sweetest, and this insult 
to his dignity was resented with true swinish 
“grit.” With wide open mouth, he sidled to- 
wards me, uttering an angry grow] that made 
my hair start up in terror. I bounded to the top 
of the kitchen table, unmindful of the fact that 
it was covered with hot pumpkin pies, and.there, 
armed with my pestle, I prepared myself to en- 
dure a siege. Peggy, impudent thing, made no 


effort to quell the passion of her pet, but instead, © 


she cheered him on, clapping her hands, crying : 
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“ That’s the jewel of a pig! Niver say die! 
Fight for your rights, mourveen !”” And it really 
seemed as if the pig comprehended her mean- 
ing, for more decidedly hostile demonstrations 
than his I had never encountered. Just as I was 
on the point of fainting from sheer terror, John 
suddenly appeared on the scene. Never was the © 
bearer of a white flag welcomed by a beleagured 
city with more joy than I welcomed John! He 
understood matters at a glance, and unceremo- 
niously kicked piggy out of doors, and was 
about doing the same for Peggy, when my voice 


_for deliverance drew his attention. He took me 


down from the table, carried me up stairs to my 


chamber, and locked mein. A half hour after- 


wards he returned to say : 

‘There, Hattie, your troubles with Peggy and 
piggy are ended. Her Ihave sent out to seek 
her fortune; him I have sent to the butcher.” 

After that we had several cooks. There was 
Catharine, and Bridget, and Sally, and Betty, all 
of them quite as stupid as poor Peggy, and caus- 
ing us untold trouble. 

Angeline, my chambermaid, was a mere 
cipher, so far as work was concerned. She pre- 


tended to be subject to a heart complaint, for 


which she was in the habit of taking a cordial, 
and the “‘ cordial”’ in question smelled astonish- 
ingly like gin. And it was by no means a rare 
occurrence that my chambermaid was so far in- 
toxicated as to make up the beds with the feather 


ticks and mattresses above the sheets and coun- 


terpanes, and the pillows piled up in a heap at 
the foot. She frequently became so oblivious of 
propriety as to greet our guests with hearty hand 
shakings, and warm inquiries after the health of 
their families, a proceeding which was as amus- 
ing to them as it was mortifying tome. . 
Judge Wallace, a very proper, dignified old 
bachelor, was my husband’s particular friend, 
and often dropped in of an evening for a game 
of chess, and a little social conversation. One 
evening when Angeline had taken rather a larger 
dose of cordial than usual, there was a ring at the 


street door, which she generally attended. I was 


coming down the hall stairs, and witnessed all 


that followed. My model maid staggered to the 


door, which she opened hastily, and disclosed the 
portly figure of the judge standing on the thresh- 
old. The girl uttered a shriek of pleased sur- 


prise, and without more ado, flung her arms 


around the neck of the stately visitor, and be- 
stowed upon him a hearty smack, crying out at 
the same time : 

_ QO, Tim Murphy, if this aint a ’greeable sur- 
prise! Ithought you wasin York. Come right 
into the parlor, dear, the back parlor, there’s a 
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splendid fire there, and plenty of lemonade in the 
corner closet !”’ | 

Angeline had evidently mistaken the judge for 
Tim Murphy, one of her specially favored ad- 
mirers. Never shall I forget the expression that 
dwelt on the august countenance of the judge. 
It was a study for a painter. He shook her off 
with the same lofty contempt that he would have 
manifested for a viper, and strode past into the 
parlor, where in dignified embarrassment he 
flung himself into an arm-chair, without observ- 
ing that it contained my superb papier mache 
work basket, and an exquisite card rack of gold 
wire that I was engaged in constructing. Of 
course, both the elegant trifles were ruined, and 
the judge’s sense of propriety had received a 
shock from which he never fully recovered. I 
talked to Angeline about her odious conduct, 
and when fally satisfied that the gentleman she 
had treated so unceremoniously was Judge Wal- 
lace, her disgust was stronger even than his had 
been. 

“To be shore!” she exclaimed. ‘ Well, who 
ever? I thought for certain it was my dear 
friend, Tim Murphy, as fine a lad as ever was 
raised! If I’d known it was that doughfaced 
old curmudgeon, I’d sooner have Seer the 
chimney sweeper !” 

Angeline had another habit cea detri- 
mental to good taste and: order, that of hiding 
all kinds of articles under the cushions of chairs 
and sofas, and behind bureaus, etc., when required 
to put the rooms to rights. I remember on one 
occasion, when we had quite a large and genteel 
company of guests, that one of them unfortu- 
nately displaced the sofa cushion, and it fell to 
the floor, while from its folds out rolled a loaf of 
bread and a cold chicken, out in the midst of the 
company, greatly to the amusement of some and 
the disgust of others. Those edibles had been 
intended by my chamber-maid for a little private 
feast of her own, but probably she, was likely to 
be discovered in the mischief, and had hidden 
them under the cushion to prevent detection. 

The New Year was approaching, and John 
and I had received an invitation to a grand party 
at the mansion of General B——, one of the 
most aristocratic gentlemen in the city. I hada 
new dress made for the occasion, and a magnifi- 
cent thing it was. White moire antique, with 
falls of rich black lace, caught up by bouillons of 
crimson velvet. A parure of diamonds pre- 
sented by my father, was to be worn with this 
dress, and I was well satisfied that my appear- 
ance at the important soiree would be surpassed 
_ by none. John was delighted with the effect of 
my. dress, and particularly jubilant over the sen- 
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sation which my beauty would be sure to make. 
I had made my husband a wretchedly bad wife, 
but he never complained, and was as proud of 
my personal charms as before our marriage. 

The night before the party there was to be a 
concert, to which John was very anxious I should 
go, the principal performer. being a favorite of 
his, and we left home quite early, Angeline and 
Judy the cook remaining to keep house; but 
owing to the sudden illness of the basso, the en- 
tertainment was postponed, and we returned 
home fully two hours earlier than we had antici- 
pated. The back parlor was one blaze of light, 
and sounds of laughter and merriment issued 
therefrom, and reached us atthe hall door. John 
entered by the aid of the latch key, and while he 
was taking off his overcoat, I hastened to the 
door of the back parlor, and peeped into the 
room. 

There on the sofa sat Angeline, arayeatn in my 
beautiful moire antique, diamonds and all, and by 
her side lounged the identical Tim Murphy, with 
a tray of molasses candy on his knees, from 
which he was feeding his companion, with small 
regard to the dripping of the syrup over my 
splendid dress. I should not have been a wo- 
man if I could have looked on this sight with 
composure. I shrieked in dismay, John flew 
to the spot. Angeline turned to flee up stairs, 
but catching her foot in one of the lace flounces 
she stumbled and fell, completely ruining the 
lower flounce, and bursting out every separate 
seam of the waist! I burst into tears; Tim 


‘Murphy jurhped out of a back window, and 


Angeline went off in one of her paroxysms. 

The consequence was what might have been 
expected. My chamber-maid was discharged the 
next morning, and Judy received her “ walking 
papers” atthe same time. When they were 
gone, John drew me down by his side, and talked 
to me very candidly. He proposed that we 
should break up housekeeping, rent the house, 
and board out. He thought, that under existing 
circumstances, it was the best thing we could 
do. 

But I had not lain awake all the previous 
night for nothing. I, too, had formed a plan, 
and with its formation, all the native energy of 
my character had come back tome. I had a 
worthy aunt living some fifty miles back in the 
country, a practical, sensible, old-fashioned wo- 
man, whom I had hitherto ignored because she 
believed in labor, and despised indolence. To 
her J would now go, and confessing all my sins 


and short-comings, throw myself on her mercy, 


and learn to work! I told all this to John, and 
before I had half finished, he caught me in his 
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arms, and fairly danced about the room for 
joy. 

“ My true, noble wife,”’ he exclaimed, admir- 
ingly, ‘thank Heaven that you see life at last 
as it is !—real and earnest—practical, not theo- 
retical. Ido not want to make a drudge of my 
wife, but if she could only direct her servants, 
and order her household, how very happy I 
should be.” 

Well, reader, we did not:go to the party that 
night, for my dress was unpresentable, and I had 
neither time nor inclination to purchase another. 
But the ensuing morning saw John and I en 
route for Millville, the residence of Aunt Lucy, 
by whom we were reccived with so cordial a wel- 
come that the tears of shame came to my eyes 
when I remembered how long I had neglected 
this excellent woman. She entered into my 
project for reform with a hearty zeal, which in 
due season proclaimed its legitimate effects. 

I learned the science of housekeeping. It was 
a hard and weary task, and cost me many an 
ache and pain, besides innumerable blisters, con- 
tusions and calluses but through much tribula- 
tion my object was accomplished. And at the 
end of a year, John and I again undertook house- 
keeping. We had three servants, all of them 
quite as refractory as Ann or Peggy, but they 
had a mistress who was capable of directing their 
efforts, and who was not alarmed by their threats 
of “ giving notice,” because she knew that, if 
necessary, she could provide for the wants of her 
household with her own hands. And, in clos- 
ing, permit me to say to all young ladies contem- 
plating marriage, don’t do it until you have 
learned to superintend a household. 

ne a 
ENEMIBS. 

Have you enemies? Go straight on and mind 
them uot. If they block up your path, walk 
around them and do your duty regardless of their 
spite. A man who has no enemies, is seldom 
good for anything—he is made of that kind of 
material which is so easily worked that every one 
hasahand in it. A sterling character—one who 
thinks for himself, and speaks what he thinks, is 
always sure to have enemies. They are as ne- 
cessary to him as fresh air; they keep him alive 
and active. A celebrated character, who was 
surrounded by enemies, used to remark: ‘“ They 
are sparks which, if you do not blow, will go out 
of themselves.” Let this be your feeling, while 
endeavoring to live down the scandal of those 
who are bitter against you. If you stop to dis- 
pute, you do but as they desire, and open the 
way for more abuse. Let the poor fellows talk— 
there will be but re-action, if you perform your 
duty, and hundreds who were once alienated from 


you, will flock to you and acknowledge their error. 
GP OG rer 


Sorrow points out to us truths just as the night 
brings out the stars. | 
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THE MEXICAN LOVER. 
From the Note-Book of an American Officer. 


BY LT. FRANK JAMESON. 


Tue heat of the day was almost insufferable. 
There was not the vestige of a cloud in the 
heavens, to shield it from the fierce rays of the 
burning tropical sun; and the faint breeze which 
came slowly and languidly from the mountains, 
was more an aggravation than otherwise. Fa- 
tigued by the long gallop of the morning, the 
troop was proceeding with broken ranks, at a 
leisurely pace; and its leader, myself, having 
gained a hundred yards upon it, was taking the 
opportunity for a few moments’ rest and shade, 
beneath a roadside palm. 

Our present duty was the most harassing that 
our mounted soldiers were called upon to per- 
form, during the war. A band of guerillas had 
for some time hung upon the flank of the army, 
upon its march, rendering itself as obnoxious to 
the natives, by its plunderings and rapacities, as 


to our own forces, by its annoyances. My troop 


had been detailed early in the morning, to scour 
the country in search of the depredators; and, 
if possible, to bring them to a decisive engage- 
ment. The first part of our task had thus far 
been performed; the second was not 60 easily 
accomplished. Although in the saddle since 
daylight, we had found nothing of the marauders ; 


‘and, with the natural flagging of energy, I was 


about to order a halt, when the incident occurred 
which I commenced to describe. 

The troop had arrived opposite the tree under 
which I was reclining, while my horse cropped 
the grass beyond ; when a wild tumult of voices, 
followed by the discharge of carbines, and a 
thrilling female shrieky came in quick succession 
to our ears. To spring to my saddle was the 
work of an instant; and ordering the troop to 
close up behind me, I started in a rapid trot down 
the road. 

“The guerillas! the guerillas!” ran from lip 
to lip; and the eager looks and nervous rattling 
of bridles and holsters spoke of the excitement 
which the name ‘aroused. 

The thick growth of shrubbery upon our left 
indicated our proximity to a villa; and a repeti- 
tion of the ominous sounds which had at first 
greeted us, assured me that violence was being 
done to its occupants. 

“Forward!” was my excited command; and 
the word went from rank to rank in wild repeti. 
tion. A gate, torn from its fastenings, lay in the 


